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EDITORIAL NOTES 


DR. T. GLENDINNING HAMILTON: OBITUARY 


The passing of Dr. T. G. Hamilton of Winnipeg will leave a gap in 
the ranks of the pioneers in Psychical Research which will not easily be 
filled. Not only in America but all over the globe his name has become 
well-known as that of an investigator of sterling character and singular 
ability in the field of metapsychical phenomena and mediumism. He af- 
fords us the example, all too rare, of a member of one of the most conserva- 
tive of professions—the medical—with a complete courage of his convic- 
tions and a devotion to his ideal of demonstrating the truth as to the reality 
of psychical phenomena with an entire disregard of any self-interested mo- 
tive. And he achieved a great thing, for he never forfeited the respect of 
his professional colleagues, but on the contrary, succeeded in an excep- 
tional degree in winning their serious attention to the unfamiliar and—to 
many—subversive facts so carefully and exhaustively presented by him. 
Thus Dr. Hamilton will be remembered as one who has done as much or 
more to reconcile orthodox medical opinion to the study of psychical phe- 
nomena than any other man since the days of Sir William Barrett. The 
fact that he was a Past-President of the Manitoba Medical Association 
undoubtedly gave his views great weight: but it was his personal qualities 
of integrity, sober judgment, and infinite capacity for taking pains to make 

is experiments perfect that won him the universal regard of his fellows 
and a status of international repute in psychical research. To these quali- 
ties of his we would add that kindly and sympathetic spirit and unfailing 
courtesy which disarmed antagonism, and doubtless contributed largely 
to the influence he exercised over those unprepared for his conclusions. 

Dr. Hamilton approached the study of psychical phenomena as a 
sceptic but one with an open mind, only convinced that there was here a 
proper subject for investigation. He trained his own mediums privately, 
and at one time had as many as eight fully developed mediumistic subjects 
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on whose combined power he was able to rely for the production of re 
sults which were often of so unique and startling a nature as to defy any 
definite theory of explanation. Among these the materialization of faces 
and forms, and also of elaborately woven and most delicate drapery have 
attracted the interest of students, and the photographic records of these are 
unusually perfect owing to the pains he took to employ a battery of many 
cameras taking his subjects from all possible angles. 

Always he demanded the objective approach, and until a phenome- 
non observed could, by dint of repetition and renewed testing, be accepted 
as a proven fact, he would not build upon it. He became convinced 
through his researches that discarnate intelligences were behind the super- 
normal movements of material objects. He came to accept the hypothesis 
of human suivival; but regarded the phenomena of the seance-room as 
the product of laws as yet unexplained, though none the less real. But 
teleplasm, telekinesis, and psychic photography he would admit to be due 
to a continuance of the human personality in some form or other, after 
death. 

In Dr. Hamilton the American Society for Psychical Research loses 
a loyal colleague. He has given us much of permanent value in his literary 
contributions to the Journal; and as a lecturer he will be remembered by 
many. 

We extend our sincerest sympathy to the surviving members of his 


family. His work will live and bear fruit in the times to come. 


THE “WALTER” THUMBPRINT CONTROVERSY 
* * 

Pursuant to an influentially signed request on the part of Voting Mem- 
bers of the A.S.P.R., the Editor in this issue presents a summary of 
the Report of Professor Harold Cummins upon the wax impressions of 
the “Walter” thumbprints which have been in the possession of several 
English psychical researchers since the date of their original production. 
As these impressions in wax were in each case directly presented to the 
persons holding them, as sitters at the seances, and have since remained in 
their personal custody, it follows that there can be no possible suggestion 
that they have been tampered with or falsified by substitution. 

It will be observed that the Report in question, which appears in 
the April Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research (London) 
(Part 139. Vol xliii.) affirms in a conclusive manner the identity of the 
alleged “Walter” prints, specifically in all these eight cases, with the 
thumbprints of the living Dr. “Kerwin”. The finding of Professor Cum- 
mins, a qualified dermatologist, will be generally accepted as final, and re’ 
lief will be felt at the termination of a tedious and painful controversy 
which has not only taxed the patience of critics for a long time past, but 
has done injury to the cause of psychic research and harm to the repute 
of the very mediumship it was designed to defend. 

* * 


The findings of Professor Cummins relate purely to the question of 
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the specimens submitted to him for comparative study without any refer- 
ence to a seance origin. The question therefor of their claim to a super- 
normal nature does not arise. The facts which he is asked to ascertain are 
simply whether two sets of specimens submitted are, or are not, of identical 
origin. Thus he remains entirely outside the area of controversy, as a 
dispassionate judge of the evidences submitted. 

His conclusions, however, bring out in strong light the unfortunate 
error which led the writers in Vol. xxii of the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research (1933) to attach responsibility for cer- 
tain substitution, confusions, or falsification of evidence to Mr. E. E. 
Dudley, the research officer who was in charge of the seance proceedings . 
at Boston when the wax impressions were first obtained (July 1926) and 


for a long time afterwards. 


Mr. Dudley stands completely vindicated by the Report, and it is but 
right that the Journal of the A.S.P.R., as its representative organ, should 
declare this in no uncertain manner, and without hesitation or delay. It 
only remains to express the hope that the final clearance of a vexed issue 
which has disturbed the whole world of Psychic Research may clear the 


way for a further development of the constructive work of the American 
Society. 


PROFESSOR CUMMINS AND THE “WALTER” PRINTS 


SUMMARY OF ARTICLE BY DR. HAROLD CUMMINS APPEARING IN THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE S.P.R. FOR APRIL 1935, TOGETHER WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MR. W. H. SALTER. 
* * * * 


Mr. Salter first gives a general survev of the history of the “Walter” thumb- 
prints. This will be valuable to many readers who have not the time or opportunity 
to master the intricacies of the subject. or to follow the developments of the controversy. 

This began when, in Bulletin XVIII of the Boston S.P.R., Mr. Dudley made 


statements which are summarised as follows: 
* * * 


(1). Shortly before the first sitting (July 30, 1926) when “Walter” thumb- 
prints were produced, Mrs. Crandon visited her dentist, whose name is veiled under 
the pseudonym “Kerwin”, and he made for her impressions of his own thumbs in 
“Kerr” wax, and gave these to her. 

(2). In 1932 Mr. Dudley, in making record of the fingerprints of all habitual 
sitters in the “Margery” circle, obtained those of Dr. Kerwin and discovered their 
correspondence with many of the “Walter” impressions reproduced in Psychic Re- 
search, and he reported his findings to the A.S.P.R. Committee. Their reply is to 
be found in Vol. xxii of the A.S.P.R. Proceedings. It does not challenge the state- 
ments of Mr. Dudley, but suggests inferences different from what might naturally be 
drawn from them: viz: 

(a). The set of “Kerwin” prints first produced (July 30, 1926) were shown by Mar- 
gery to Mr. Dudley that evening and taken away by him. 

(b}. While the “Kerwin” prints and the wax impressions reproduced (as “Walter’s”) 
in Psychic Research exactly correspond. the real “Walter” impressions do not: 
there is a resemblance in some resnects, but it is claimed that the true “Walter” 
thumbprints show a ‘staple’ (or hook) at the core whilst the “Kerwin” prints 
and the published impressions tallying with them show a “rod” at the core. 
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(3). Mr. Dudley’s rejoinder is a flat denial that he ever saw the first “Ker- 
win” impressions in 1926, as alleged (see Boston SPR. Bulletin XXII). 

(4). In December 1929 the Crandons gave sittings for demonstration at the 
rooms of the SPR in London, Dr. Woolley (then Hon. Research officer) and Mrs. 
Brackenbury, his Assistant, being present as observers. At the sitting of the 7th 
Dec. “Walter” produced two impressions of his right thumb. One of these was pre- 
sented to Dr. Woolley and the other to Mr. Harry Price. The Woolley print was 
placed in a locked cabinet and remained unopened until Jan. 31, 1934. Dr. Woolley 
says: “As this impression had been produced before the present controversy began, 
and had been in the Society’s possession under lock and key ever since, the question 
whether it conformed to the “Kerwin” type with a ‘rod’ core, or to the ‘staple core’ 
type, was obviously of the first importance to anyone wishing to form an opinion as 
to the merits of the dispute.” 

(5). In August 1934, Professor Harold Cummins of the Dept. of Anatomy, 
Tulane University of Louisiana was visiting London to attend a Congress. In his 
capacity as an authority on dermatoglyphics he had, in December 1932 been invited 
by the American S.P.R. to report as to whether the two sets of prints sent him were 
identical. He had never previously been in any way connected with the “Margery” 
mediumship and, when he made his reports, knew nothing about the origin of the 
two sets of prints submitted to him. 

(6). Dr. Cummins wished to take the opportunity of his English visit to in- 
spect the impression held by the $.P.R.—also any others in England which might be 
available for examination. On the Ist August, in presence of Miss Newton, Mr. 
W. H. Salter and Mr. Stanley de Brath, he examined four impressions: viz: 

(a). The impression given to Dr. Woolley on the 7th December 1929. 

(b). Two impressions given by “Walter” to Lord Charles Hope and by him sent to 
the S.P.R. for Dr. Cummins’s inspection. 

(c). An impression brought by Mr. de Brath. 

Photographic reproductions of the two wax prints obtained on the 7th Decem- 
ber 1929 are given as illustrations to the article. 


PROFESSOR CUMMINS'’S REPORT 


The Report of Dr. Cummins (see pp. 18-22 of the S.P.R. Proc. for April 1935) 
is based upon the examination of eight “Walter” thumbprints in dental wax: these 
being negative impressions, all in the possession of individuals and societies in Eng: 
land. His examination is made in the light of the two crucial questions at issue: 

(1). Is the right thumbprint ascribed to “Walter” identical with that of a 
living man, “Kerwin”? 

(2). Is it justified to maintain, as do writers in Vol. xxii of the Proc. A.S.P.R., 
that impressions displaying such identity are substitutions and not authentic seance 
prints? 

Dr. Cummins aims to deal with these prints in a purely objective manner, as 
evidences pointing the answers to these two questions. He offers the following 
resume of the developments pertinent to identification : 

(1). Thumbprints were first produced 30 July 1926: these and numerous prints 
of a right thumb made thereafter over a period of several years, proved identical 
and were considered to be the thumb of “Walter”. No known prints of “Walter's” 
actual thumb were on record for comparison; the only evidence being “the declara’ 
tion of the “Walter” voice.” (Proc. ASPR. xxii p. 4.) 

(2). He cites Mr. Dudley’s 1932 Report in Bulletin XVIII of the BSPR as 
already adverted to by Mr. Salter. 

(3). He says: “An entire volume of Proc. A.S.P.R. {xxii. 1933) is professedly 
devoted to a reply to Dudley’s identification. With regard to the right thumb . . . 
it is contended by Thorogood . . . that the thumbs of “Walter” and “Kerwin” are 
not identical.” 


Dr. Cummins says that his expert findings to the contrary—though published in 
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this Report, are cast aside, while Dudley’s identication is dismissed with the claim 
that the examples considered by him may be substituted prints of Kerwin. 

Thorogood discusses at length certain impressions of whole hands produced in 
193'!, claimed to be those of “Walter”. Of these Dr. Cummins finds that the right 
hand impressions have the Walter-Kerwin thumb though, curiously enough, in other 
respects the hands are unlike those of Dr. Kerwin. The left hand impressions, he 
finds, show a thumb quite unlike the earlier independent thumbprints, and for this 
fact the explanation is again advanced that the specimens used by Dudley are not 
authentic. 

(4). Dr. Cummins cites his review of the identification of the “Walter- 
Kerwin” prints in Bulletin XXII of the Boston S.P.R., proving point by point that 
the items detailed by Thorogood as supposed evidences of non-identity . .*. are, as 
a matter of fact, only mechanical differences in the impressions, or, in some cases, 
frank errors of determination. . 

He discusses certain patent evidences of artificiality in some of the “Walter” 
prints and emphasizes the fact that “It is a simple process to make with dies im- 
pression such as these attributed to “Walter”; and any critical evaluation of the finger 
print and hand-print evidences must weigh the possibilities of this operation against 
seance records offered in proof of super-normal production of the prints.” 


EXAMINATION OF THE WAX PRINTS 


Held by the S.P.R., and produced at sitting Dec. 7, 1929. : 

(a). Print in possession of Mr. Harry Price. This has remained in Mr. Price's cus- 
tody and its authenticity is vouched for. Dr. Cummins examined it on August 
3rd, 1934 in presence of Mr. Price and his secretary. He says of this print: 
“Special mention should be made of the fact that the core of this pattern is a 
rod .. Jt will be readily apparent that this “Walter” print is identical with 


the right thumb of “Kerwin”. 

. Print in possession of the S.P.R. (Dr. Woolley’s). This remained in Dr. Wool- 
ley’s keeping until Dec. 1931, when it passed into the custody of Miss Isabel 
Newton. The box containing it was opened 31. Jan. 1934 by Miss Newton in 
presence of Mr. Salter and Mr. Besterman. It was then initialled and dated 
by Miss Newton. Dr. Cummins states that he examined this tablet on the 1st 
Aug. 1934 in presence of Mr. Salter and Mr. de Brath. He says: 

“The print itself is a clean-cut impression, definitely a “Kerwin” right thumb. 
The impression has an intact core—a rod.” 

. Two tablets in possession of Lord Charles Hope. These, says Dr. Cummins, 
were examined by him at the S.P.R. rooms on the 1st August, 1934 in pres- 
ence of Mr. Salter and Mr. de Brath. He says: 

“One tablet is inscribed 10-3-29.2. It bears a typical “Kerwin” print with a 
rod core. 

The second, marked 10-3-29.3. bears two prints:—a larger impression which is a 
typical “Kerwin” print with a rod core, and a smaller one which is smoother 
and defaced in the central pattern area .. .” 

. The Baggallay Tablet. Brought by Mr. de Brath and examined by Dr. Cum- 
mins on the same day as last. He says of this tablet: 

“The obverse . . . is inscribed 5-11-29. It bears a single “Kerwin” print with 
a rod core.” 

. The Schiller Tablets. Examined by Dr. Cummins at Prof. F. C. S. Schiller’s 
home in Surrey, and in his presence, on the Sth August 1934. They carry 
Prof. Schiller’s identifying marks. The first bears the mark 9-9-29.4. It car- 
ries two imprints. One is a clearly defined “Kerwin” right thumb, with a rod 
core. The other is marred by irregularities—beset with upraisings as if there 
has been a sticking of the digit or die in imprinting. This pattern was not 
analysed in detail, though it is evidently a “Kerwin” print. 

A second tablet, inscribed 9-10-29, also carries two impressions. One is a “Ker- 
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win” right thumb, its core showing the routing defect which characterises the 
“standard” of Thorogood (sse the summary following). The second impres- 
sion is a juvenile digit. 

The third tablet is marked 9-11-29.7. This again carries two prints, of which 
one is a “Kerwin” right thumb. “Its core is a rod, and the impression shows 


no artifact characteristic of Thorogood’s “standard”. The other imprint is that 
of a child. 


DR. CUMMINS’S SUMMARY 


(1). The eight “Walter” prints listed above, like other right thumb-prints 
ascribed to “Walter”, are identical with “Kerwin’s” right thumb. 

(2). Examples obtained in the London sitting are of further significance in 
showing that this identity cannot be explained away on the theory (of Thorogood 
and others) that Dudley had confused materials in his charge, inadvertently or wil- 
fully substituting known “Kerwin” prints for the seance productions. Mr. Dudley 
did not attend the London sitting, nor has he even seen the impressions there pro- 
duced: these London prints are of authenticated seance origin—and, as noted, the 
prints are identical with the equally authentic reference prints of “Kerwin”. 

(3). Thorogood places much emphasis on the core structure of what he terms 
the “standard” right thumb of “Walter”. He asserts that it is not a rod—the rou 
core being a feature of the “Kerwin” right thumb. 

Among the eight “Walter” prints now reported, seven display this rod struc- 
ture clearly and unquestionably, while the exception (Schiller’s second tablet) bears 
a core corresponding to the “standard” of Thorogood. 

The distinction of this “standard”, however, is merely a mechanical defect in 
the ‘er as earlier shown independently by Dudley and the present writer (Cum- 
mins). 

When the core in these impressions does not appear as a definite rod, the area 
at the core head presents a depression in the negative imprint as from the effect of 
routing. 

Prof. Schiller’s three tablets may be further mentioned in this connection. The 
seance origin of these impressions being seemingly clearly established, it is interesting 
to note that on three successive days “Walter” produced prints in this order: 

rod core—core with routing defect—rod core. 

The occurrence of a single imprint with such a routing defect might be interpreted 
as due to some: technical mischance in printing: but since Schiller’s example is but one 
of the many Walter prints displaying precisely the same defect, there seems just 
ground for suspecting the use of artificial dies*. 

A die marked by such a defect would obviously reproduce its imperfection in 
> ne. just as a perfect die with an intact rod core would uniformly 1 ~print 


(4). It is not within the province of this account to discuss implications of 
the identity of the “Walter” prints. Dingwall (in ‘Light’ 29 June 1934) has re- 
cently stated the situation: 


“The present controversy is not so much on the supernormality of the thumb- 
prints as on their nature. The material is already in existence. 


— The prints are 
ere. 
The prints speak for themselves in establishing the identification;—a sober view 


of the case must grant that this is a simple, concrete issue, and one that cannot be 
evaded or obscured by fatuous argument.” 


(*See Boston SPR. Bulletin XXII.) 
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DREAMS 
By R. A. Warrers, F.R.S.A. 


Director, The Dr. William Bernard Johnston Foundation for Biophysical Research 
* * 


Dreams are, we have learned, hallucinatory visions that occur during 
sleep. They may be divided into two groups, namely; the normal or 
ordinary dream, and the supernormal, or one which cannot be accounted 
for by those interpretations that are applied to the common dream. 


To understand dreams one must have some conception of the me 
chanics of sleep. Since this subject has been fully elaborated in another. 
Paper’, it will be unnecessary to discuss it here at great length. Sleep can 
be said to result from the following causes: (a) partly as the result of 
toxicity following an accumulation of acid waste produced in the blood; 
(b) partly as the result of the brain cells having used up their molecular 
oxygen, and they must rest so as to re-absorb a new supply from the 
blood; (c) partly as the result of a decline in the irritability of the nerve 
cells of the brain and associated sense-organs, together with the onset of 
fatigue, which is the result of prolonged activity; (d) partly, too, because 
there is a withdrawal of blood from the brain, which has a tendency to 
induce sleep; (e) sleep is undoubtedly hastened by the fatigue which is 
occasioned by the activity required of the vasomoter center; (f) and 


lastly, considered from the psychists’ point of view, sleep is the means 
by which the Intra-atomic Quantity’ obtains new energies with which to 


replace those consumed during the active period: such energies being 
drawn, it is supposed, from the Cosmos. 


It must not be forgotten that sleep varies in intensity; that after the 
second to the third hour of sleep the intensity becomes less; and that the 
body, even though it be asleep, is not totally “unconscious” to sensory 
stimulation. ‘We must remember, also, that, since we sleep only about 
eight hours out of twenty-four, five hours of the total number are spent 
in “light slumber” during which time—as well as that period during which 
we are falling asleep—we may expect dreams from external stimulation; 
and we must not neglect to mention that, if a keen imagination be brought 
into play during the hypnagogic state, it may also add many details to 
the dream likely to follow. Dreams may occur during the process of 
awakening—especially if some external stimulus be applied. One case is 
cited in the literature’ in which (1) “the dreamer went through long, 
agonizing experiences in the French Revolution, seemingly of months’ dura- 
tion, ending up with his own execution on the guillotine. The impact of 
the falling knife awakened the sleeper, to find that a falling bed-rail had 

*R. A. Watters, “Phantoms”, Journal, A.S.P.R., March, 1935. 


*R. A. Watters, “Sleep”, Journal, A.S.P.R., April, 1935. 
_ “Ernest Hunt, “Why We Survive”, pp. 31-32. 
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indeed struck him, and the whole of that dream had been woven in the 
time elapsing between the impact of the rail and the moment of return: 
ing consciousness!” 

“Dreams are,” says Hunt, “well-nigh instantaneous.” 


Present day psychology has given a new—and rather bewildering— 
meaning to dreams. We have always regarded them as simple phenom: 
ena: hallucinatory visions of a rather low type; but Freud has changed our 
early conceptions. He was the first to recognize in dreams something of 
analytical value: he lifted the subject out of the commonplace, and gave to 
it a scientific significance. His distinction between the manifest and the 
latent contents is one of first-rate importance. Freud’s theory contends 
that a dream as experienced by the sleeper is the manifest content, and that 
this represents a deeper meaning, that is, an expression of thought which is 
called the latent content. The distinction between the manifest content 
and the latent content forms the basis of dream-interpretation, according 
to Freud’s theory. 

The latent content, it is to be understood, always takes the form of 
the fulfilment of a wish; while the manifest content of a dream expresses 
in symbolic form some desire of the dreamer, that is, the desire, or de 
sires, comprising the latent content. The manifest content being an ex- 
pression of the latent content takes a much distorted appearance in the 
dream so as to hide the real meaning from the dreamer: the manifest con 
tent, then, is the symbolization of the latent content. The reason for this 
process is, it is said, that such disturbing thoughts as might be capable of 
affecting the sleeper are held in check, so to say, by the disguise and dis- 
tortion of the dream so that its true meaning is hidden from the dreamer. 
In other words, if the unfulfilled—or suppressed——-wish were projected 
into the dream consciousness, it would undoubtedly distress the sleeper. 
But dreams being the guardian of sleep, as Freud says, Nature sees to it 
that the manifest content is a distorted expression of the latent content, 
which is probably due to the necessity of overcoming resistance to the 
appearance of the latent content in consciousness, even in the form of a 
dream. In the manifest content there is an occurrence in which experience 
appears to occupy a place in the consciousness of sleep which has been 
banished from the consciousness of waking life. 

The banishment of some experience from the consciousness of wak- 
ing life belongs to that process so often identified with Freud: repression, 
or suppression; and it is supposed that the experience kept out of the con 
sciousness of waking life can only find access to the consciousness of sleep 
if it suffers such transformation and distortion that its real meaning will 
not be recognized by the sleeper. And it is for this reason that Symbol- 
ism has become one of the essential features of dream-interpretation; for 
if the symbol which stands for the reality from which the dream evolved 
be taken as a starting-point, it is believed by Freudian interpreters that only 
. few minutes are required to find the repressed desire responsible for the 

ream. 


Symbolism means, in simple language, that the dreamer has had, in 
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a given dream, a certain experience; and that the experience dreamt of 
represents a suppressed desire, or wish fulfilment; but, if the real desire 
were to be projected into the dream consciousness, it would, according to 
Freud, disturb or distress the sleeper: so, in order to protect the dreamer, 
the dream assumes an entirely different character; it is not recognized by 
the sleeper because the dream-experience has assumed a character more or 
less pleasing to the dream consciousness, but it is a dream resulting from 
a suppressed desire nevertheless; and in the distorted form that the dream 
takes in the dream consciousness is to be found the Symbol which stands 
for the desire that has been banished from waking consciousness. 

A simple illustration should suffice: “A” was a soldier. He did his 
work in the army from a sense of duty and not because it was pleasing. 
to him. His one great desire was that the war should end so he could 
return to civilian life. (2) One night “A” dreamt that he was boarding 
a train; he was in military uniform but, instead of the regulation cap, 
he had, in some manner, acquired a civilian hat and an umbrella. “A’s” 
desire to return to civilian life was symbolized by the umbreila and the 
civilian hat. 

Freud believes, then, that dreams are suppressed or repressed desires; 
that dreams assume the character of wish fulfilment; and that thoughts 
coming into the mind in association with the dream-image will lead back 
to the desire which formed the corresponding feature of the latent con- 
tent. But Rivers’ took a somewhat different view: he contended that, 
while it is true that dreams may be the result of a suppressed desire, it is 
likewise true that a dream may result from conflicting desires. That is 
to say, the dreamer may have had two or more equally prominent desires, 
but one is directly opposite to the others: one desire, or all, may have 
been suppressed with the result that in dream a conflict, apparently of a 
serious kind, may be evinced. Freud believes that thoughts which may 
be associated with the image of the dream may lead to the thought which 
formed it; while Rivers believed that, not only is it necessary to follow 
the reasonings of Freud, but, in addition, the interpreter should look to, 
and analyze, conflicting desires with the hope that herein, too, may be 
found solutions in whole, or in part, for the resulting dream. 

We herein epitomize one phase of the “Suicide Dream”, given in 
Rivers’ book’ (pp. 22-28), which illustrates very well what is meant by 
“conflict”. 

(3) An amy physician, called “Captain”, was, in his dream, mak- 
ing a speech. As he started to speak he noticed that his vacant chair was 
being occupied by another, a blond man, to whom he felt compelled to 
address his remarks. Upon saying, “Better let us die than lose our man- 
hood and independence and become the slaves of an alien people’, the 
Captain noticed that the stranger became much depressed. As the speech 
progressed the stranger so affected the Captain that he became less con- 
filent of himself, whereupon he said: “I know that we have suffered and 
are all suffering dreadful agony.” At this the blond stranger groaned 


“W.H. R. Rivers, “Conflict and Dream”. 
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aloud in agony. Finally, after the speech had proceeded amid various 
emotional outbursts from the dream-people, the speaker decided to put 
the stranger out of his misery; which met with the approval of Dr. X, 
who had, only recently, committed suicide. The Captain then picked 
up a revolver from his desk and, indicating the stranger, said: “Ill put 
him out of his misery. He wont feel it, there will be no blood and he 
will stop breathing at once.” Just as the speaker was raising the revolver 
to shoot the stranger he heard the voice of his little son saying, “Don’t 
do it Daddy, you'll hurt me too.” 

There are many phases of this dream that have been, for the sake of 
brevity, ornitted; but the suicidal phase of the dream is clearly demon- 
strated, and Rivers has interpreted it as follows: From boyhood the dream- 
er had wished that he had been fair and had blue eyes, and this wish, 
combined with the fact that the blond man occupied his seat in the audi- 
ence left no doubt, in the interpreter’s mind, that the man in the chair 
was the dream substitute of the speaker himself. Dr. X, mentioned in 
the dream, was a friend of the Captain’s who had recently committed 
suicide, hence his approval to shoot the man in the audience. As this 
man was the dream surrogate of the Captain, the shooting, if it had taken 
place, would have been dream-homicide symbolizing an act of suicide, the 
suicidal nature of the act being disguised by the transformation of the 
dream in which the speaker was represented by the man in the audience. 

The voice of the sleeper’s child in the dream represented the element 
in the conflict arising out of the social sentiment whereby a suicide in 
flicts a stigma upon those he leaves behind. . 

The speech itself was a direct indication of a conflict which the 
interpreter knew to be actively present between the manifest opinions re- 
garding the (world) war. Moreover, the interpreter brought out the fact 
that the Captain had entertained definite thoughts of suicide, thoughts 
which had been strengthened, if not suggested, by the recent suicide of his 
friend, Dr. X, whose role in the dream it was to encourage its trans 
formed suicide, which is, in reality, dream-homicide as indicated in the 
foregoing discussion. 

Briefly, then, the dreamer had conflicting opinions: he was at con: 
flict with himself regarding the war; regarding his family life (although 
we omitted that portion of the dream); a very definite desire to com: 
mit suicide, but also an equally definite desire to protect those left behind 
from the stigma usually left by a self-murderer; and finally, a desire to 
have been a blond man instead of a brunette. 

It is evident that both suppressed and conflicting desires are demon’ 
strated in the foregoinging dream. The difficult and emotional experiences 
of the Captain resulted in a desire for death that could be attained only 
by suicide; but because of his desire to protect his loved ones, he tried to 
banish from his waking consciousness the thought of self-destruction with 
the result that a conflict of desires ensued, and in consequence, his dream 


took on such characteristics as would hide from the dreamer its real mean 
ing. 
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It should be said here that all dreams, whether normal or not, must 
be considered from the standpoint of scientific interpretation. With the 
standard: tests, usually employed by analysts, it soon becomes obvious 
whether or not we are considering a normal dream. If the dream be a 
normal one, it is soon classified and placed where it belongs; but if it be not 
a normal dream, and if the standard tests do not apply, then the dream in 
question may be classified as supernormal. The present writer believes 
that the majority of dreams are caused by external stimuli,” and he is very 
skeptical of the application of Freudian methods to all types of dreams; 
for, considered from the standpoint of the dreamer whose fate was the 
guillotine (1), it would seem very doubtful if the dream had any sig- 
nificance other than that which is perfectly obvious: a shock occasioned - 
by a falling bed-rail; and it is, of course, quite evident that, from the psy- 
chists’ point of view, such dreams can have but little, if any, significance. 

The vast majority of our dreams are, undoubtedly, normal: they 
should be accorded very little significance; but occasionally we have a 
dream to which can be attached some importance, and one that will yield 
information when analyzed according to standard methods; and, more 
rarely, we have a dream the analysis of which demonstrates certain factors 
that cannot be accounted for by normal means. In this case, it must be 
pointed out, such dreams require the consideration of the psychist rather 
than the psychoanalyst. Dreams, then, resulting from physical stimuli 
may be eliminated as unsafe for Freudian analysis; but subconscious mer- 
tal associations, or subconscious imagination, which is so well demonstrated 
in some dreams, require the usual methods of scientific interpretation. 

Of the more common dreams we shall consider, in the first place, the 
so-called “falling” and “flying” dreams. Briefly, these are dreams in which 
the sleeper thinks he is either falling from great heights, or that he is fly- 
ing through the air, as the case may be. These dreams assume many varia- 
tions; and while they may require, in certain instances, a Freudian inter- 
pretation, their origin can usually be traced to sensory stimuli: that is, 
some external stimulation, or, perhaps, physiological stimuli such as res- 
piratory and circulatory disturbances. In view ot the fact that some in- 
dividuals can, by virtue of certain mental training, produce changes in 
the nervous system at will, it is reasonable to suppose that at such times 
the respiratory and circulatory systems may suffer changes; and if these 
changes were to be brought about during the hypnagogic state, the imag- 
ination might carry over, as we have pointed out in a foregoing para- 
graph, many details into the ensuing dream. To an individual so con- 
stituted, it should not be at all difficult for him to “fly”, “walk”, or “fall”, 
or participate in any form of physical activity during the dream-period. 
Moreover, to one so constituted, the vividness of the dream insures con 
viction; and it is by this type of dreamer that most claims have been made 
in substantiation of the projection of the intra-atomic “body”, and also 
that “discoincidence” is a cause of sleep.’ 

Secondly. The so-called “dream of inadequate clothing” which has 
been experienced by most people is sometimes accorded a Freudian sig- 
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nificance; but, as we have pointed out elsewhere’, this type of dream is 
more often the result of inadequate bed-clothing: the dreamer may get the 
covers off his feet during the night and thus provide the stimulus for the 
dream-experience. 

Of the more common types of dreams, however, there are four that 
are usually considered from the standpoint of Freudian interpretation, 
namely; the dream of being pursued by some beast or person who might 
injure the sleeper; the dream of the fulfilment of some predominating wish; 
the dream of preparing for a journey in which the dreamer cannot get his 
things properly collected; and the dream of being drawn into some dan- 
gerous place or situation, even against the dreamer’s resistance. 

Dreains, then, may result from one or more of the following causes: 
external, or sensory stimulation, physiological disturbances, suppressed 
wishes or desires, subconscious mental association and imagination, and 
desires in which are to be found an element of conflict. Just how any of 
these causes may influence the so-called supernormal dream is difficult to 
say, but it is quite possible that if we knew enough about the subject of 
supernormal dreams an intelligent application of the standard tests would 
yield information of much value. Since the new psychology of dreams is 
of recent origin, and since we know very little about dreams in general— 
save those resulting from external stimulation—we are not in a position, 
really, to offer any elaborate analysis of the subject. 


On page 71 of Hunt’s book’ is recorded the following dream: (4) 
“Another instance, occurring in normal sleep in the guise of a dream, was 
related to me by a London friend, Miss P L. . She found her: 
self, on one occasion—of course in dream—upon the roof of a building, 
and for some reason or other she was particularly interested in a cord 
which she took to be, quite prosaically, a clothesline looped over the roof. 
Curiosity led her to follow up this line as it went over the edge of roof into 
a bedroom window. It led her to the bed in which lay her own sleeping 
body, and immediately upon the recognition of this she found herself 
awake and in her own body once more.” 

Dream number (1) is, as we already know, a very common dream, 
and many of us have had a very similar dream-experience. Number (2), 
is capable of analysis by Freudian methods: it is the result of suppressed 
desires and, following Rivers’ contention, conflicting desires as well. But 
in number (4) we have a type of dream that is added, occasionally, to 
psychical literature, and by many it is regarded as having some psychical 
significance; but it is plain that this type of dream is not unusual. Many 
others have gone on record as having had similar experiences, and this 
type of dream can be explained in a very simple, logical manner: it is that 
type of dream resulting from a figment of the imagination having been 
carried over into the dream consciousness from the hypnagogic state. 

Moreover, the present writer has had dream-experiences far more con 
vincing than the one related by Miss L (4): he has had dream-experi- 
ences in which very vivid and, apparently, actual “projections” have taken 
place; but when these dreams were carefully analyzed, they proved to be 
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quite ordinary dreams such as one might expect to result from carrying 
over into the dream consciousness the productions of a vivid imagination. 

On page 57 Hunt* records an experience of Dr. George Wyld’, who 
was at one time a practitioner in Wimbledon. (5) “One day in 1874”, 
says Hunt, “he (Dr. Wyld) was inhaling chloroform as a. relief from the 
agony of passing a small renal calculus, when suddenly, to his astonish- 
ment, he found his ego, soul, or reasoning faculty, clothed in the form of 
his body, standing about two yards away and contemplating the physical 
body as it lay motionless upon the bed . . . and he further found that other 
medical men were able in general terms to corroborate his experience.” 

The reason for including number (5) in psychical literature was, un- 
doubtedly, because the author felt that it added further proof of the intra- 
atomic quantity (soul). Moreover, it has been for some time contended ° 
by “occulists” that “discoincidence” could be effected by anaesthesia; but 
it has been shown elsewhere’ that such a procedure is very improbable. 
There is very little doubt about the nature of those dreams following gen- 
eral anaesthesia, and we will attempt a more elaborate discussion of this 
subject following number (6). 

(6). Several years ago the present writer suffered an attack of ap- 
pendicitis which necessitated, in due time, a surgical operation. At some 
stage during the post operative awakening he had the following dream- 
experience: he thought that the anaesthetist was beginning to apply the 
ether and that he was losing consciousness; but the next instant he was be- 
side his physical body observing the operation, which was a simple appen- 
dectomy. It seemed to the dreamer that every stage of the surgical pro- 
cedure could be clearly seen. The author's first question upon awaken- 
ing was to inquire of the nurse if the operation was over: she said that it 
had been over for nearly a half-hour, and that the patient had been awake, 
she had thought, for some time. This question, however, was the author’s 
first conscious act. Now, those who have had an ether anaesthetic will 
remember that the awakening is an unpleasant event; and that the patient 
is liable to experience all kinds of dreams, hallucinations and sensations, or 
have unpleasant, distorted and disagreeable experiences; and many pa- 
tients go so far as to discuss topics which, during normal consciousness, 
they would most certainly refrain from mentioning. During the period 
of awakening from an anaesthetic the subconscious mind is allowed a full 
range of activity, and the experiences of the patient must be considered 
from the standpoint of “physiological debility” and the lack of subcon- 
scious restraint rather than from the standpoint of psychical interpretation; 
and it is impossible to classify dream-experiences of this type as super- 
normal no matter how “strange” may appear the “contents” of the dream. 

From the simple facts of the case, it is plain that Dr. Wyld’s ex- 
perience, the experiences of his medical friends, as well as that of the pres 
ent writer, all go to show that the “phenomena” are ordinary dreams re- 
sulting from a “drugged” physical body. 

A very remarkable type of dream, which should be of interest to 


°Taken from: George Wyld, “Theosophy of Spiritual Dynamics.” 
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both the psychologist and the psychist, is that in which the dreamer car- 
ries the dream-image, or hallucination, into the waking state. A dream 
of this nature has been recorded in the literature somewhat as follows: 
(7) “A” dreamed one night that he was being attacked by a large, ferocious 
looking ape: the animal was glaring at the sleeper and choking him in a 
most violent manner. The hideous appearance of the beast together with 
the dream-sensation of being choked alarmed the dreamer and caused him 
to awaken. Immediately upon awakening, the dreamer observed the giant 
ape in one corner of the room glaring at him precisely as he had seen him 
in the dream. Instances in which the dream-picture has been carried over 
into the waking consciousness have been classified by Myers’ as 
hypnopompic-images. 

We saw in dream number (4) how imaginative images are carried 
over into the dream consciousness from the hypnagogic state. Now, in 
dream number (7) we observe the dream-image being carried back from 
the dream consciousness into the waking state; and although it may be pos 
sible to apply some of the classical tests of dream-interpretation in this 
type of experience, the fact that the dream-image follows into waking con- 
sciousness as the result of ““a suggestion inspired by the dream” is sufficient 
to remove it from the ordinary, or common class; and although it is not a 
supernormal dream, it is, certainly, interesting enough to invite the atten 
tion of the psychist. 

Supernormal dreams may be divided into three groups, namely; (a) 
those in which telepathy apparently occurs; (b) those which resemble 
clairvoyance, that is, a dream in which the dreamer sees distant scenes, 
and his “vision” is subsequently proved to be correct; and (c) precognitive 
dreams: those in which a vision of the future is obtained. 

Of those dreams included in the literature representative of the super’ 
normal type, the following is a good example: (8) “On the night of the 
26th of October 1872, I suddenly felt very unwell, and went to bed about 
half-past nine, an hour earlier than usual, and fell asleep almost immedi- 
ately, when I had a very vivid dream, which impressed me greatly; so 
much so, that I remarked to my wife, on waking, that I feared we should 
shortly receive bad news. I imagined that I was sitting in the drawing- 
room near a table, reading, when an old lady suddenly appeared seated 
on the opposite side, close to the table. She neither spoke nor moved 
much, but gazed very intently on me, and I on her, for at least 20 min- 
utes. I was struck by her appearance, she having white hair, very dark 
eyebrows, and penetrating eyes. I did not recognize her at all, but thought 
she was a stranger. My attention was then directed to the door, which 
opened, and my aunt entering and seeing me and the old lady staring at 
each other in this extraordinary way, with much surprise and in a tone of 
reproach exclaimed, ‘John! don’t you know who this is?’ and without giv- 
ing me time to reply said, “Why this is your grandmother,’ whereupon my 
ghostly visitor suddenly rose from her chair, embraced me, and vanished. 


At that moment I awoke. Such was the impression on my mind, that 
“Frederick W. H. Myers, “Human Personality”, Vol. I., p., 125. 
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I got my note-book and made a note of this strange dream, believing that 
it foreboded bad tidings. However, several days passed without bringing 
any dreaded intelligence, when one night I received a letter from my 
father, announcing the rather sudden death of my grandmother, which 
took place on the very night and hour of my dream, half-past ten. 


“About four months after her death, I went to the Isle of Wight, 
where she lived, to get information from my relatives as to what my grand- 
mother was really like. My aunt and cousin described her in every par- 
ticular, and their descriptions of her coincided most marvellously with the 
figure and the face that appeared to me, the white hair and dark eyebrows 
being a peculiarity in her. This I particularly observed in my dream. I 
learnt, too, that she was extremely fussy in the arrangement of her cap, 
always being anxious that no part, even the strings, should be out of place, 
and curious to relate, I noticed in my dream that she was nervously touch- 
ing her cap-strings, now and again, for fear they should be out of place. 
My cousin, who was with her when she died, told me that my grandmother 
had been delirious for some time previous to her departure; and for a 
moment, when in that state, she suddenly put her arms around my cous’ 
in’s neck, and on opening her eyes and regaining consciousness, she said 
with a look of surprise, ‘Oh, Polly, is it you? I thought it was somebody 
else.” This seems to me very curious, as it was just what she did before 
she vanished from me in the drawing-room. I must add that I had not 
seen my grandparent for at least 14 years, and the last time I saw her she 
had dark hair, but this had gradually changed to white, leaving her eye- 


brows dark, and I am positive that nobody ever mentioned this peculiarity 
to me.” 


The dreamer admits, in dream number (8), that he was feeling ill, and 
had, therefore, gone to bed. Shortly after having retired the foregoing 
dream occurred. Now it might be supposed by many that the dream was 
due to physiological disturbances and should, therefore, be classed as coin- 
cidence. Without doubt many similar dreams, coincidental in fact, have 
been recorded as supernormal phenomena; but, in the foregoing dream, 
there are several facts which preclude a coincidental phenomenon. After 
the grandmother’s death, we are told, the dreamer went to her old home 
to learn all he could about her. He was told that she had white hair and 
dark eyebrows; a figure and face like that seen in the dream; that she was 
extremely fussy about her cap, and even that the cap-strings should al- 
ways be in place; and that the cousin who was with the old lady at the 
time of death testified that she was embraced by the grandmother, much 
the same as was the dreamer, and when the grandmother regained con- 


sciousness for a few minutes she exclaimed, “Oh, Polly, is it you? I thought 
it was somebody else.” 


__ The dreamer had not seen the grandparent for 14 years; he had no 
idea what she was really like; and the fact that all the unknown details 
wre so clearly brought out leads one to suppose that this dream had its 


orgin in telepathy rather than in coincidence. One thing of interest is 
‘Ibid. p., 419-420. 
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the constant fidgeting with the cap-strings, and which, Gurney says, “may 
possibly be regarded as a distinctive habit, sufficiently deeply organized to 
be a feature in the person’s latent representation of her own physique.” 

The next dream is also of interest to the psychist: (9) “On Wednes- 
day, August 28th, 1895, I had been absent all day; I came in late in the 
evening and went directly to bed. I noticed nothing out of the way ex: 
cepting that I missed a small and rather pretty alarm clock from the par- 
lour mantel; I supposed, however, that my lodger, Mr. B. had taken it, as 
he sometimes did if he wished to be aroused at a particular hour, and | 
thought no more about it. That night I dreamed, or rather seemed to 
see Mr. and Mrs. L.’s room in great disorder; Mr. and Mrs. L. were 
gone and everything belonging to them, and also everything of mine which 
was valuable was gone, and the house was robbed of valuables generally. 
The scene of the room was very vivid and exact. 

“In the morning I went directly up to my sister’s apartment and 
asked her, “When have you seen Mrs. L.?’ She replied, “She was up here 
with me at three o'clock yesterday afternoon; she brought up some refresh- 
ments and was particularly agreeable.” I said at once, ‘I dreamed last 
night that she had gone and robbed the house of its valuables, and had 
left the room in great disorder.’ My sister had not seen either of them nor 
heard any sound in their room after three o’clock. My sister, who had 
always been inclined to laugh at my dreams, exclaimed, “Your dreams are 
so queer, M., I cannot help feeling anxious. I went down to my own 
apartment on the first floor and listened for sounds of people moving over’ 
head, but all was silent. I then went up to their room and rapped re- 
peatedlv, but got no reply. I then used my duplicate key and opened the 
door. The room was unoccupied and in great disorder; all their own prop- 
erty, together with everything oi value belonging to me, had disappeared, 
and the room presented the exact appearance in every respect that I had 
seen in my dream. 

“An examination of the house directly afterwards showed that they 
had taken all my jewelry and trinkets, and the little clock which I had 
missed the evening before. They had also taken a suit of new clothes and 
an umbrella from the room of their neighbor B. on the same floor.” 

That the dreamer, in dream number (9), was the percipient of a tele- 
pathic vision, and that the vision had originated in the mind of Mr. or 
Sn , there can be little doubt. This experience seems to illustrate 
very clearly what is meant by the telepathic dream. The literature abounds 
with similar instances, and it is very difficult, indeed, to analyse the mass 
of material in support of telenathic dreams according to traditional custom. 

(10) “My father and brother were on a journey during the winter. 
I was expecting them home, without knowing the exact day of their re- 
turn. The date, to the best of my recollection, was the winter of 18'71-72. 
I had gone to bed at my usual time, about 11 P.M. Some time in the 
night I had a vivid dream, which made a great impression on me. I dreamed 
I was looking out of the window, when I saw father driving in a Spids 


Ibid. p., 391. 
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sledge, followed in another by my brother. They had to pass a cross 
road, on which another traveller was driving very fast, also in a sledge 
with one horse. Father seemed to drive on without observing the other 
fellow, who would without fail have driven over father if he had not 
made his horse rear, so that I saw my father drive under the hoofs of the 
horse. Every moment I expected the horse would fall down and crush 


him. I called out ‘Father! father!’ and woke in great fright. The next 


morning my father and brother returned. I said to him, ‘I am so glad to 
see you arrive quite safely, as I had such a dreadful dream about you last 
night.’ My brother said, “You could not have been in greater fright about 
him than I was,’ and then he related to me what had happened, which 
tallied exactly with my dream. (My italics.) My brother in his fright, 
when he saw the feet of the horse over father’s head, called out, Oh! father, 
father!” 

While this experience may appear more or less like a case of telepathic 
hallucination, the scene of the near-accident has some of the elements com- 
monly found in clairvoyant dreams. The scenes visualized in the dream 
were later found to be correct. 

Dream number (11), which follows, is an excellent example of clair- 
voyance in dreams: (11) Mrs. “B”, a lady known to the author, dreamt 
one night that she was visiting her sister, Mrs. ““C”, who lived in another 
part of the state: a place to which Mrs. “B” had never been. Shortly after 
Mrs. “B” arrived at her sister’s house, Mrs. “C” suggested an automobile 
ride into the country which led them over a mountain road along both 
sides of which was very beautiful natural scenery. As they drove along 
Mrs. “B” noticed a nicely built house situated in spacious grounds to the 
right of, and some distance from, the main road. The house was approached 
by a gravelled drive-way, and the visiting sister asked Mrs. “C” to drive 
over to the house so that they could inspect its interior. Upon their ar- 
rival at the house, however, they learned that the owners were away, but 
after some little talk—and by bribing the caretaker—they were shown all 
through the house and about the grounds. Mrs. “B” was very much de- 
lighted with her adventure, and found the interior of the house much to 
her liking. 

Several months later Mrs. “B” decided to visit her sister, having by 
this time forgotten all about the dream. Shortly after her arrival at Mrs. 
“C’s” house, just as she had experienced in her dream, Mrs. “B” was 
taken for an automobile ride into the country. The ride led them over 
the same road to the same house—with its spacious grounds and gravelled 
crive-way—and the interior being precisely as it had appeared to Mrs. 
“B” in her dream. In fact, during their approach, the visiting sister men- 
tioned her dream to Mrs. “C”, and described in detail the interior of the 
house even before they had arrived at the entrance. Mrs. “C” confirmed 
the description given by her sister after they had been shown about by the 
caretaker whom, incidentally, they had to bribe with a generous tip, for, 
a: in the dream, the owners were away. 


*Ibid. p., 395. 
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It is quite evident that the classical tests do not apply to dreams of 
this kind: they require the consideration of the psychist rather than the 
psychologist. 

Precognitive dreams are those in which visions of the future are ob- 
tained. This type of dream is by no means scarce, and the literature is 
well supplied with “visions of the future” of which the following are rep- 
resentative: (12) “A prominent Chicago journalist states (in the Chicago 
Times) that his wife asked him one morning while still engaged in dress- 
ing, and before either of them had left their sleeping-room, if he knew any- 
one named Edsale or Esdale. A negative reply was given, and then a 
“Why do you ask?’ She replied: ‘During the night I dreamed that I was 
on the lake shore, and found a coffin there with the name of Edsale or 
Esdale on it, and I am confident that some one of the name has recently 
been drowned there.’ On opening the morning paper, the first item that 
attracted his attention was the report of the mysterious disappearance 
from his home in Hyde Park of a young man named Esdale. A few days 
afterwards the body of a young man was found on the lake shore.” 

This dream is somewhat different from those with which we have 
been dealing: it is, in a way, a dream of the future, or one that is realized 
by the dreamer upon awakening as describing the location of some object 
which was, in this instance, a dead body. It is interesting to note that 


Esdale was entirely unknown to the sleeper and was a person in whom 
the sleeper was not interested. 


An excellent example of the precognitive type of dream is to be 
found in the following narration: (13) Having gone to bed late one night, 


Mme. Fraya had, towards morning, a dream in which she seemed to be 
exercising her faculty. 


“On opening the door between her private room and the drawing: 
room, she sees approaching her a lady with a face worn by suffering. She 
begs her to sit down, takes her hands, and begins to delineate the sorrows 
of her past life: “Great suffering dominates you; you are stricken in one 
who is most dear to you—your son... . Without any apparent cause he 
has latterly been mentally afflicted, and so seriously that internment was 
considered necessary. He is now in an asylum.” 


“At this stage in her dream Mme. Fraya was awakened by her maid, 
who came in to say that the postman required her signature. She got up, 
put on a dressing-gown. signed, and then went back to sleep. The dream 
was resumed at the point broken off... . “The doctors who advised the 
internment and those at the asylum think the case incurable . . . and the 
grief due to this has overwhelmed you with despair. I shall, however, give 
you some consolation by telling you that after a few months your son will 
be given back to you entirely cured... . You will be told of his cure, 
and you will yourself go to fetch him... .” 

“On waking, this professional dream remained so vividly in remen- 
brance that Mme. Fraya could have repeated the words almost textually. 


Ibid. p., 382. 
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She wondered at the creative power of the imagination to invent scenes 
so like reality. Some days passed, and her many engagements caused the 
dream to pass into the background of memory. 

“About a week later, during one of her busy afternoons, when she 
went to open the door of her room to admit one of her clients, the lady 
who came towards her was the lady of her dream. Mme. Fraya then, 
without having recourse to her metagnomic faculty and without any inter- 
mediary hallucination, only had to repeat from memory the consultation 
made in dream. The sorrowing mother was absolutely stupified with 
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amaze. 

Osty goes on to say that, (14) “phenomena of this kind are so usual 
with M. de Fleuriere that he always has a pencil and paper on his night 
table to note down knowledge that comes to him either in dreams or dur- 
ing insommnia, concerning persons whom he may or may not have seen, and 
are known or unknown to him. And it sometimes happens that this won- 
derful percipient meets in his reception room some one coming to him 
for the first time, and without preamble places before him a written answer 
to the preoccupations that have caused the visit.” 

It will be seen at once that thvse dreams in which are to be found 
the elements of telepathy, clairvoyance and precognition cannot be classi- 
fied as “normal”; and since they are beyond the range of simple dreams, 
that is, those which can be accounted for by physical stimuli; and because 
the tests and interpretations usually applied to Freudian dreams are not 


applicable to dreams beyond the range of “normal”, it is reasonable to 
suppose that those dreams possessing elements of clairvoyance, precogni- 
tion, etc., belong in a class by themselves; and since it is necessary to classi- 
fy them separately, and since their knowledge-content is such as to pre- 
clude its having been obtained in a “normal” manner, it would seem that the 


classification of these experiences as “supernormal” is a very appropriate 
one. 


"Eugene Osty, “Supernormal Faculties in Man”, pp., 124-25. 
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TWO PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCES 


By Gerorce P. BuENTE 


I 


I was a member of F Company, 106th Infantry which was operating 
with the British in Flanders. 


On the night of which I speak, we were in front of Kemmel Hill, | 


with my company in reserve and billeted not far from Mickmack farm. 
Due to the scarcity of available buildings, a portion of my company pitched 
shelter tents in a field near a small stream about half a mile from Battalion 
Headquarters which was located in a dugout at Mickmack farm. 


My tent mate was William Riehl (killed about six weeks later). This 
night neither of us were on duty and the sector was very quiet. We 
turned in early and went to sleep. 


Some time later I was violently awakened and was surprised to find 
myself on my feet and running toward a shelter trench dug along the edge 
of the field. I was even more surprised to find Bill running with me. We 
both seemed to “come to” at about the same time. His face, as he saw 
me, pictured the amazement I felt in seeing him. 


At any rate we got to the trench and got down. Almost immediately 
a 9:2 made a direct hit on our tent and demolished it and everything that 
was in it. We walked back for a look but it was a total loss. Strange to 
say, we never spoke of the incident. I am positive that I was on my feet 
and outside the tent before I was thoroughly awake. 


Nothing had happened to make me apprehensive as the front was un 
usually quiet that night and the shell that hit our tent was one of the half 
dozen that fell near us all night. 


I cannot remember the exact date, but the time was late in August 
in 1918. I remember this because it was from the same spot that we later 
watched the smoke screen under cover of which, the Germans withdrew 


from the hill. 
II 


In 1924, we were living in New Haven, Conn. No one in the family 
was ill, but on the evening of the sixteenth of September, I went to bed 
troubled in a vague sort of way. I did not sleep at all, very unusual in it- 
self, and occupied myself in planning how I would break the news to my 
wife in the event of her father’s death. 


The next evening at about eight o'clock, a telephone call from New 
York informed me that my father-in-law had been drowned at Long Beach 
late that afternoon. It is worthy of note that I broke the news to Mrs. 
Buente exactly as I had planned the night before. 


I cannot explain this in any way as my father-in-law had recently 
spent a week with us and was in excellent health. 
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POLTERGEIST PHENOMENA IN A 
NORWEGIAN HOSPITAL 


By Our European Correspondent 


In the medical department of the municipal hospital in Toten, East 
Norway, some interesting poltergeist-phenomena occurred last autumn. 
(Cp. “Aftenposten,” Oslo, of October 4th and 9th 1934.) A little girl 
Olaug, aged 14 when the phenomena happened, had been lying there for 
seven years suffering from gout, which did not permit her to get up with- 
out help. Last autumn another little girl, Milly, aged 12, shared her room 
for some time after she had been lying in another room with a disease of 
the eyes. This seemed to have developed a dual mediumship between the 
two little girls as it has been observed in other cases of poltergeist-phe- 
nomena. (Cp. the case of Hilda Zwieselbauer of Brunn and the boy 
Tibor of Kotterbach as described in Schrenck-Notzing’s book ““Gesam- 
melte Aufsatze zur Parapsychologie.”’) 


One night on September 18th, 1934 Olaug observed that the night- 
stand between her bed and Milly’s was moving down towards the foot 
of the beds, tilting from one side to the other. It was a simple night-stand 
with a drawer such as are generally used in hospitals. It is about 29 in. 
high and measures 141/, by 151/, inches ‘> the top. Olaug wakened Milly 
who also saw it move. They put on the light, when it stopped; but it had 
nearly reached the end of the beds by then. They called their nurse As- 
trid, who at first could hardly believe it, but when the same thing happened 
on the following nights she and other nurses and some of the kitchen ser- 
vants, who also came up, had to admit it. The children were rather fright- 
ened in the beginning, so that the nurses sat on their bed and put their 
arms around them. This was a good control at the same time, making it 
certain the children did not cause the night-stand to move. The principal 
doctor of the hospital, Mr. Schoensby, observed it also without being 


able to explain it normally. He thought one must explain it as a case of 
telekinesis. 


Oslaug lost her mother a month before these things happened, but of 
course this does not prove that she had anything to do with it. Oslaug 
said she had a feeling as if something was flying over her bed and that her 
cover was pulled away from her in the night before she saw the night-stand 
move for the first time. Milly is said to have had prophetic dreams some- 
times. When Milly was put into another bed, not standing beside that of 
Olaug, the phenomena ceased. The movements were observed nearly 
every night until September 28th, then they ceased for some time; but on 
October 2nd they began again. This time it was still light when the night’ 
stand began to move, and there were also heard raps in it. The little girls 
began to look at it humorously by then. They had at first been rather 
frightened. Then the phenomena began to occur in day-light more and 
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THE MOTHER’S HAND 


more frequently. Thus the nurse Astrid described how on October 4th, 
another little girl having joined the two, while the three little patients were 
having dinner, a towel hanging on the upper end of Milly's bed flew up, 
stroked over her hair and then fell down into the bed, having traversed a 
distance of about 12 feet. The same evening a tablecloth on the night 
stand flew up in a similar way and the next evening another towel hang: 
ing on Milly’s bed took the same way through the air. That evening a 
glass three-quarters full of water was thrown down unto the floor,—the 
water being slung out. At the same time the night-stand gave a big jump. 

Mrs. Sophie Wereide, wife of Dr. Th. Wereide (physicist at Oslo 
University and president of the Norwegian S. P. R.) went to Toten with a 
gentleman from Oslo in the hope of being able to witness some of these 
phenomena. The first day she had no success; but in the evening of Oc 
tober 8th she observed some telekineses. The light of the room was turned 
out, but one could see quite well with the help of an electrical pocket-lamp. 
First raps were heard, then a glass standing in the middle of the night-stand 
was thrown down. The light was turned on immediately and the glass 
was found near one of the legs of the bed. Then it was turned out again 
(but the pocket-lamp was burning), now a card-board box and after that a 
jug flew through the room, the latter going over Olaug’s bed and falling 
down between the latter and the window. After a pause a glass filled with 
water was thrown against the gentleman from Oslo and then against the 
wall—it had been standing between Milly’s bed and the wall. A little 
cloth from the second night-stand (beside the bed of the third patient) 
then sailed down to the floor. The glass landed there without beitig broken. 
Other reporters or outside observers were not admitted to the hospital after 
that; but everything that happened was recorded by the nurses and Dr. 
Schoensby. The phenomena ceased after a while. 


* 


* 
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THE MOTHER’S HAND 
By Dr. Gerpa WALTHER 


Mrs. Eva Rug in Munich, a personal friend of mine, who is in posses’ 
sion of some psychic faculties, has told me the following experience for 
the reality of which she is ready to vouch. 

Her mother died on May 15th, 1927 in Kitzingen (Bavaria). Some 
time before her death Mrs. Rug had asked her to give her a sign of sur’ 
vival after her death if possible. But when she waited upon her in her 
last illness she was afraid she would be too much frightened by such a sign 
and therefore told her mother she had better not give it to her as she was 
afraid she would be too terrified,—her nerves being rather overworked at 
the time. The mother replied “No? No?” in an astonished tone, and she 
was not certain whether she had understood what she meant. She died 
shortly afterwards. The funeral was on May 17th, 1927. Mrs. Rug’s 
husband went to pay a visit to his brother, and her sister had returned to 
Munich, so that on the afternoon of May 19th she was quite alone in her 
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room in Kitzingen. She lay down after dinner to have a short sleep as she 
had an appointment at 3 o'clock. At a quarter to three she awoke feel- 
ing quite well and fresh, when suddenly she had a strange paralyzing sen- 
sation, so that she could not get up from her bed. Then she had the feel- 
ing of somebody giving her a hand and thought: “Who is it who is giving 
me his hand?” She was in a strange condition between sleeping and wak- 
ing and saw a hand and an arm as far as the elbow and suddenly she got 
the thought “it is my mother’s hand!” Being very critical she concluded, 
that if it really was her mother’s hand the tophus on it in life-time must be 
there still, and looking for them indeed she saw them. Then she pressed 
the hand to her mouth and kissed it having a feeling of great beatitude 
the whole time. Then the hand little by little dissolved like a fog, becom- 
ing less and less visible. But for a considerable time after it had vanished 
to the eye she still felt its warmth in her own hand. 

On her return to Munich she told this to her daughter, Mrs. v. d. 
Gruen (also personally known to me, she is quite ready to corroborate this 
story of her mother). Before she had finished, after just having described 
how she kissed the hand before it vanished, her daughter interrupted her 
in great excitement saying, she too had felt a hand in hers the same day 
without however seeing it, and for a long time she had felt its warmth in 
hers (this part of her own experience was only told to Mrs. v. d. Gruen 
by Mrs. Rug after the daughter had told her her own experience). She 
said she would not tell it to her mother, Mrs. Rug, originally, as she was 
afraid it might frighten her, but now she had experienced it herself she had 
no reason to withhold it. 

Mrs. Franz (a good medium) who had lived in Munich and was now 
living in Heidelberg was a friend of Mrs. Rug, and she sent her a note of 
her mother’s death. In her letter of condolence she wrote she had already 
before getting the note expected “her dear mother to have passed over, as 
some days before she had felt a warm hand in her own,” which she im- 
mediately told her family. Mrs. Franz too, according to Mrs. Rug, is al- 
ways ready to corroborate this statement as far as it concerns herself. 

So here three persons independently at about the same time got the 
same greeting from a person having passed over a few days before, neither 
of the persons knowing anything about the experience of the other two be- 
fore having the same experience herself. 
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POEMS BY PATIENCE WORTH 


THE CELESTIAL CITY 


Oh, when I reach the Celestial City 

With grandeur o’erspread, how shrinking 

I shall be! I would it were more like 

The things I have known. 

I know that He who with His wisdom hath 
Created me shall not mistake my desire, 

And that I shall follow through a valley 
Where a companionable roadway 

Winds up to a tangled thicket blossomed o’er 
With that pale bloom I have known so well. . . 
And that the gateway shall swing just as of yore 
One swung invitingly before me... . 

That I shall hear the laughter of children 

And the familiar sounds of voices that I love 
Each man his heaven possesseth, 

Binded together in a circle of affection. 

Of such stuff is His mansion builded! 


* 


Mrs. Rogers was present at a tea at Hyslop House. 


_ “Patience” speaks bearing a greeting from Dr. Hyslop to the members 
ot the Psychical Research Society. 


Lo, is the manna before thee 

Let free from the heaven’s gateway... 

These first faint rays 

That light the eastern sky . . . 

These first feeble steps 

Before the journey upon the way. 

Lo, he who hath a deep heart 

And a soul inclined 

May take within him 

The holy stuff. 

Look ye! Did he who 

Binded together these truths 

And let as an heritage 

The holy labor of his hand 

Leave thy day illumined. 
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